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GENERAL EDUCATION AND THE 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Ir is generally realized that the edutational level 
of an alarming number of our citizens is not up to the 
demands of national welfare. Today, as never be- 
fore, we must understand the world in which we live 
and become intelligent advocates of our own philoso- 
phy. To remain a free people in a free society, we 
must explore, develop, and derive the maximum benefit 
from all of our resources. The basic resource is, of 
course, human; and it is through education that the 
individual is developed into a productive and re- 
sponsible citizen. 

It is reassuring to know that thousands of men and 
women in uniform are provided with an opportunity 
to study history, mathematics, literature, and science. 
Because men of vision saw that educational resources 
were vital to the military, there was established in 1942 
a military educational program that had as its object 
raising and broadening the general educational level 
of servicemen and women. Centered in the work of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, the pro- 
gram continues today as a permanent activity of the 


GLENN L. McCONAGHA 
DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
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Department of Defense and as one manifestation of 
the national interest in adult education. 

From USAFI correspondence and self-teaching 
courses have gone out to two and a half million men 
and women. These voluntary students in uniform 
have learned something of liberty and of the moral 
and social climate which is America. Each has been 
free to seek among USAFI courses those that fitted 
his own needs and interests. There comes back to 
USAFI from one military post a photograph of the 
ceremony at which a master sergeant with twenty 
years of service received his high-school diploma, 
granted by his state department of education on the 
basis of USAFI courses and tests completed. A 
seaman writes to tell how, after taking a USAFI 
course in industrial electricity, he completely rewired 
yas complimented by the wiring in- 
test 
has 


his house and 
spector on the job. 
for a course in physics; he is not enrolled, but he 
and feels he 


An airman wants to take the 


been studying his buddy’s textbook 
learned a lot. 
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Because the military leaders of the nation see in 
every such man an additional bulwark of national 
power and security, they earnestly support an en- 
deavor that would have surprised the military man of 
an earlier day. From outstanding civilian educators 
the armed forces seek advice and guidance. Thus 
assisted, the military implements its conviction that 
every serviceman must have access to the available 
answers for the eternal why’s that plague the human 
mind, that the dignity, integrity, and ability of every 
individual in uniform must be fostered, that oppor- 
tunity must be given to all to understand and appre- 
ciate the American philosophy, and that men must be 
aware of thé national and international problems con- 
fronting us. 

Who are the servicemen for whom the education 
program is designed? Some of them are Ph.D.’s, and 
some of them novices puzzling over the rudiments of 
arithmetic. A great number dropped out of school 
during their high-school years and now want to com- 
Another large group is work- 
Some expect to 


plete secondary work. 
ing toward baccalaureate degrees. 
make military service their career; others intend to 
return to civilian life and are preparing for civilian 
vocations. Of necessity the program offered them 
must be broad and varied. USAFI courses begin with 
English and arithmetie at elementary-school level, 
proceed to a comprehensive program of general 
courses at high-school level, range into liberal-arts 
courses at junior-college level, and include a variety 
In addition, it 
is possible for servicemen to enroll through USAFI 


of technical and vocational courses. 


in more than 6,000 courses offered by 44 co-operat- 
ing colleges and universities. 

The USAFI program is believed to be the largest 
centrally administered adult-education program in 
the world. Perhaps the most crucial question that 
military leaders had to ask themselves when they 
inaugurated it was, will men study of their own free 
will on their own time? The answer is Yes. Every 
morning’s mail at USAFI is heavy with new enroll- 
ments, lessons being submitted, questions about points 
of difficulty, letters of inquiry, and applications for 
tests. <A sailor writes from his ship that he has been 
stuck for two months on problem 6, page 237; will 
USAFI please help him? USAFI does. A letter 
from a soldier explains that he has not submitted any 
lessons recently because he has been on maneuvers, 
but he expects now to have plenty of time in the eve- 
nings to study his algebra. A colonel preparing for 
a business position after he retires from service en- 


Clipped to a lesson 


rolls for a course in accounting. 


in history are three carefully executed pen-and-ink 
drawings; they are not related to the course, but the 
servicemen who made them asks for eriticism of his 
technique and suggestions for improvement. Sol- 


72, No. 187] 


diers, sailors, and airmen are studying by the thoy. 
sands, and it is no small educational problem to meet 
their varied needs and interests. 

The USAFI organization at Madison, Wisconsin, 
is responsible for developing and supplying educa. 
tional materials, keeping permanent records of th 
participation and achievements of servicemen in th 
program, and providing testing, guidance, and ae. 
ereditation service. It supplies enrollment and lesson 
service for personnel in the continental United States, 
while for men overseas these are provided by five 
USAFI organizations seattered from Europe to Guam, 
In all its activities USAF is closely linked to civilia 
education. Not only are policies made with the aid of 
professional educators, but textbooks and tests are 
also selected upon the recommendations of outstanding 
civilian educators in the field of study concerned, 

The program gives every man and woman in the 
armed forces opportunities for correspondence study, 
In addition, class instruction is available at many mili- 
tary installations and activities. Instructors may be 
Through both the indi- 
vidual and the group program, it has been proved that 


either military or civilian. 


thousands of men and women who left school prema- 
turely will grasp a second opportunity for educa- 
tion when it is offered. Many more who already 
possess diplomas and degrees are eager to broaden 
their knowledge. That field commanders have found 
the program directly beneficial to their units is best 
attested by the increasing vigor with which they sup- 
port it. 

This is the American answer to the political-thought 
officer of totalitarian armies. The program is the 
essence of the American way. It is founded on confi- 
dence in the individual: Give him the opportunity 
Encourage him to think, and he 
ean arrive at sane conclusions. Help him to explor 
and develop his interests and capacities for they ar 
the strength of the nation. 


and he will use it. 


We are engaged in a battle between opposite p! 
We can lose it only through indifference or 
Winning it demands that all of us under- 


losophies. 
neglect. 
stand what the issues are and what are our rights and 
In this battle, one of ow 
most powerful weapons is education. 


our obligations as citizens. 


As a people, we have long demanded that our 
servicemen be the best armed, the best fed, the best 
Now the safety of the nation 
requires that they also be the best educated. In under- 
taking to meet this requirement, our military leaders 


clothed in the world. 


are working toward the same goals as leaders oi! 
education throughout the nation. 
interest, support, and understanding of the American 
people, their endeavor will go a long way toward 
building national security. 


Backed by the 
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COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
CONFERENCE 


J. S. CLELAND 
Monmouth (Ill.) College 


enorter Paper@ ... 


THE GOOD FRUIT OF AN INTER- 


“Coop fruit from an athletie conference?” exclaims 


the faculty member who fears the emphasis now given 


to intercollegiate athletics, “Do men ga 
‘om thorns or figs from thistles?” 


ther grapes 
Other teachers 


sk, “Do not all intercollegiate athletic conferences 


rood fruit? 
What else is their purpose ?” 


: Th 


Do not all contribute to education? 


may be agreed that nearly all intercollegiate 


letic conferences have been formed for the purpose 


f advaneing worthy objectives. 


It may be that even 


those college conferences which appear to have fallen 


to the hands of sports promoters or managers of 


] 


earnivals make some contribution to education; we 


hear of programs of physical education financed by 


the receipts from bowl games. 


But an intercollegiate 


athletie eonference out of which have came meetings 


of faculty representatives for the study of academic 


organization. 


regulation of campus activities is indeed a 


uestions, conferences of presidents to discuss educa- 


tional policies, and assemblies of students to consider 


rare 


The Mid-West Collegiate Athletic Conference was 


formed in 1921. 


The constitution of the conference 


provides that membership shall be limited to twelve 


colleges from Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 


f 


of these states. 
luded representatives from six colleges: 


ton, Coe, Cornell, Knox, and Lawrence. 
and 


in and to not more than three colleges from any one 
From the first, the conference in- 


Jeloit, Carle- 


Monmouth 


id Ripon were admitted not long after the confer- 


ence was established, and Grinnell was admitted in 


1940 


One of the first acts of the conference was to 
adopt rules designed to insure that men representing 


the colleges in intercollegiate competition would be 


bona fide students in good academic standing. 


From 


the first, freshmen have been excluded from inter- 


collegiate competition except that they are permitted 


r a li 


1] 
colleves, 


mited number of games with freshmen of other 


The coaches, directors of physical education, and 
‘aculty representatives of the colleges of the confer- 


thinking. 








to profit by the example.set by the coaches. 
more than ten years, the presidents of the colleges of 


ence met regularly and found that straightforward 
discussion brought about harmony and constructive 
The presidents of the nine colleges decided 


For 


the Mid-West Collegiate Athletic Conference have met 
from time to time to discuss educational problems and 


policies. 


and place of a major educational conference such as 
the meeting of the Association of American Colleges. 

Since the end of the war the faculties of the eol- 
leges of the Mid-West Conference have each year held 
a conference intended to provide an opportunity to 
study the eurriculum and other subjects which con- 
cern college teachers, 
this informal conference was held at Grinnell College 
in the fall of 1949. 
resented by one or more faculty members. 

In 1935 the officers in charge of admissions to the 
nine colleges formed an association. 
drawn together by relationships which had developed 
in their mutual athletic interests. 
this Midwest Association of College Representatives 


was to 


to develop high standards in 


Once 


other colleges to the circle and has now changed its 
name to the Association of College Admission Coun- 
selors, which now includes more than 100 colleges and 
universities of the Midwest. 

And now the advantages of bringing together per- 
sons with common interests have been recognized by 


the students. 


tatives of the nine colleges-met in Chicago and formed 
a student association, with the declared purpose of 


providing : 


of the conference n 


students in 


student government, publications, and the program of 


social events. 


In 1948-49 the nine colleges unit: 
services of Henry H. Hart, a scholar in the field of 
Dr. Hart visited 
each college in turn, spending two or three weeks in 


Oriental art, literature, and history. 


each institution, meeting with classes and with large 


and small groups of faculty, students, and citizens of 


t}) 


tne 


Needless to say, not all intercollegiate conferences 
ean hope to find in their members as much readiness 
to unite for common edueational objectives as was true 
in the ease of the members of the Mid-West Collegiate 
Athletic Conference. 
vantage of being similar in history and educational 


philosophy. 





Often the presidents’ meeting is at the time 


The most recent meeting of 


All of the nine colleges were rep- 


These men were 
The purpose of 
avoid unfair methods in publie relations and 
again the colleges had profited by their experi- 


ence in the Mid-West Collegiate Athletic Conference. 


This group of college representatives soon admitted 


In December, 1949, student represen- 


1 way by which students in eae 
ay profit by the experiences of 


the other colleges 


1 to secure the 


Seminars in Chinese literature are 
a far ery from the original purpose of the Mid-West 
Collegiate Athletie Conference. 


community. 


These institutions have the ad- 


Although a good standard of perform- 
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ance is maintained in all sports, no college in the con- 
ference feels that its reputation depends upon fame 
in athletics. Beeause of the close and long continued 
association, rivalries of more than usual interest and 
intensity are maintained. For example, the annual 
football game between Knox and Monmouth (the 
1950 game will be the sixty-third) is claimed to be a 
continuation of the oldest athletic rivalry west of the 
Alleghenies. 

Too often in our colleges and universities, those 
greatly interested in athletics are not in harmony with 
those concerned about scholarship and academic 
values. But there is at least one intercollegiate 
athletic conference whose leaders have led the way 
and provided the pattern for progress in some im- 
portant nonathletie interests of the colleges. In the 
Mid-West Collegiate Athletie Conference it was the 
coaches and directors of physical education who “ran 
interference” for those who carried the academic ball. 


FABLES FOR TEACHERS III? 


Pauu F,. BRANDWEIN 


Chairman, Forest Hills High School; Instructor, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Nor so long ago, in a certain city, a newspaper 


1 Fables I and II were published in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, Dec. 17, 1949; June 17, 1950. 


VoL. 72, No. 187] 


whose circulation is respectably large published arti. 
cles under heads like these: 

SEX FIEND CAPTURED 

SEX PERVERSION CHARGED 

POLICE HUNT RAPIST 

The articles were definitely suggestive. Of course, 
there were many others. Another newspaper carried 
banner headlines and extended “research” articles on 
homosexuality. 

Even the most respectable newspapers carried arti- 
cles on “sex perversion” and “homosexuality” in 
certain government department. 

The first newspaper is very popular with adoles- 
cents. It has comic strips. Even the second paper 
admitted a rise in circulation once the articles on 
homosexuality began. At least some adolescents read 
it. 

Of course, they attended the movies religiously. 

During the same period, schools were not permitted 
to show such films as “Human Growth” or “Human 
Reproduction.” 

There is general agreement that, at present, sex edu- 
eation in the schools is out of the question. Society 
is not yet ready for it. 

morAL: “A slow sort of country,” said the Queen. 
“Now, here, you see, it takes all the running you can 
do, to keep in the same place.” (From “Through the 
Looking Glass and What Alice Found There.”’) 


Educational Literature Review... 





PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION* 


‘Philosophy of education’’ is not an external appli- 
cation of ready-made ideas to a system of practice hav- 
ing a radically different origin and purpose: it is only an 
explicit formulation of the problems of the formation of 
right mental and moral habitudes in respect to the diffi- 
culties of contemporary social life. The most penetrat- 
ing definition which can be given is, then, that it is the 
theory of education in its most general phases.—John 
Dewey, ‘‘ Democracy and Education.’ ’2 

The recognition of the philosophic importance of edu- 
cation is familiar and long-standing. Plato and Aris- 
totle, Locke and Rousseau, Mill and Dewey and Russell, 
and other major figures in the history of ideas, made 
education of supreme significance in the philosophic 
enterprise. In spite of this, many contemporary phi- 
losophers have been inclined to play down the relations 
between philosophy and technical education, and to patro- 
nize ‘‘philosophy of education,’’ regarding it as no more 
than an addendum to the curriculum of teacher’s colleges. 
To challenge that patronizing attitude is not necessarily 
to apologize for what may well be serious limitations in 
the educational philosophies of some professional depart- 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ments and colleges of education; but it is intended to 
point out what seems to be a limitation in the tempera- 
mental equipment of certain philosophers today.—George 
R. Geiger, ‘‘ Philosophy and the Social Order.’’3 

THE new lease on life experienced by philosophy of 
education several years ago* continues with unabated 
vigor. The John Dewey Society and the Philosophy 
of Education Society are considering ambitious liter- 
ary and pedagogical projects, courses are introduced 
into institutions which have previously neglected the 
study of educational philosophy, and new (in the tem- 
poral sense, at least) books and articles are appearing 
with some regularity. The celebration of the nine- 
tieth birthday of John Dewey in 1949 has helped con- 
siderably in directing favorable attention to the im- 


1 The literature of 1945-47 has been critically reviewed 
in W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ Educational Philosophy,’’ ScHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, 66: 423-429, November 29, 1947. 

2 New York: Maemillan, 1916. P. 386. 

3 Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. Pp. 349-350. 

4 Brickman, op. cit., p. 424. 
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The in- 


ereased coneern with the foundations and objectives 


portance of the philosophy of education.° 


of education is a healthy indication that the profession 
and the public are not satisfied with mere methodology. 

The parade of publications in educational philoso- 
phy may well commence with the textbooks. “Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Education,” by Stella V. 
Henderson, late associate professor of education at 
Illinois State Normal University, is designed for be- 
ginners. Defining educational philosophy as “the ap- 
plication of philosophy to the study of the problems 
of education” (p. 12), the author insists that the 
teacher, in his capacity as a professional and as a 


“ 


person, must know “some philosophy.” Accordingly, 
she presents an introduction to philosophy in chapters 
[V-XI, about half of the volume. 


aids—chapter outlines and summaries, study ques- 


The pedagogical 


tions, bibliographies, glossary of philosophical terms, 
Un- 


like other introductory texts in educational philosophy, 


and analytical index—will be difficult to surpass. 


this volume is written in a clear, lively, and easily 
A student of Kilpatrick, Dr. 
Henderson does not propagate her professor’s experi- 


comprehensible style. 


mentalism, but rather displays a commendable attitude 
thought. 
Her own position, in fact, is a synthesis of traditional- 
ism and progressivism “on the basis of critical real- 
ism” (p. 349). At times, the author’s simplicity of 
presentation boomerangs in the form of oversimplifi- 
cation (e.g., pp. 283-287), but this is about the most 
serious criticism of the book. 


of fair treatment toward other schools of 


It is interesting to note 
that an “unknown” has crashed into the charmed circle 
of contributors to the field and has made good. 

The second edition of “Modern Philosophies of Edu- 
cation,” by John S. Brubacher, Halleck Professor of 
History and Philosophy of Education at Yale Uni- 
The 
consolidation and rewriting of much of the old mate- 


versity, represents more than a nominal revision. 


rial and the inelusion of two new chapters on pro- 
fessional ethics and consensus among educational phi- 
losophies are proof positive that Dr. Brubacher has 


>» Among the numerous commemorative writings are the 
following: J. L. Childs et al., Teachers College Record, 
vol. 51, December, 1949, pp. 127-146; H. W. Laidler e¢ 
al., ‘‘John Dewey at Ninety’? (New York: League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1950); W. H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘ John 
Dewey and His Contribution to American Education’’ 
(New Britain: Teachers College of Connecticut, 1949) ; 
R. B. Perry et al., New Republic, vol. 121, October 17, 
1950, pp. 10-39; ‘*John Dewey en sus noventa afios’’ 
(Washington, D. C.: Unién Panamericana, 1949); W. W. 
Brickman, ScHoot AND Society, 70: 257-265, October 
e2, 1949; and J. L. Childs, ‘‘John Dewey and Eduea- 
tion,’’ pp. 153-163, in S. Hook, editor, ‘‘John Dewey: 
Philosopher of Science and Freedom’’ (New York: Dial, 
1950). Dr. Dewey ’s own special contribution is ‘‘ Know- 
ing and the Known,’’ with Arthur F. sentley as ¢o- 
author (Boston: Beacon, 1949). His ‘‘ Reconstruction 
in Philosophy’’ has been recently reissued by two pub- 
lishers (Boston: Beacon, 1948, with a new introduction; 
New York: Mentor Books, 1950). 
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applied himself with diligence to the recasting of his 


comparative analysis of contemporary educational 


theories. This is all the more reason why he should 
have gone a little farther and reconsidered some of 
his ideas. For instance, why is it necessary for Dr. 
Brubacher, who generally exemplifies a spirit of fair- 
mindedness vis-a-vis opposing educational views such 
as the Catholic, to retain the practice of name-calling : 
“Of course not all essentialists are fascists, but there 
is an undeniable essentialism about fascism” (p. 313) ?° 
In several cases he does not fully explore the various 
possibilities of the arguments he adduces (¢.g., pp. 
128, 160). 
tionable items into otherwise excellent bibliographies 


In a less important vein, he injects ques- 
(pp. 324-325) and overlooks some minor typograph- 
ical errors. What is really important, however, is 
that Brubacher has once more smoothed the path for 
the serious student of educational philosophy. 
Indubitably, the maximum opus in size among the 
textbooks in the field is “Patterns of Educational Phi- 
losophy,” by Theodore Brameld, professor of philoso- 
phy of education at New York University. This 800- 
page tome analyzes and evaluates the philosophic 
foundations and educational theories of four view- 
points—progressivism, essentialism, perennialism, and 
reconstructionism. The last-named philosophy, the 
author’s own, receives the major share of attention 
An unusual feature is the use of the four- 


way dialogue to open and close the book. 


and space. 
Represen- 
tatives of the various educational philosophies dis- 
course wordily upon their respective positions in a 
manner more partisan than pedagogical. Both in 
these dialogues and in the included film script Brameld 
manages to stack the cards (e.g., pp. 9-10) so as to 
Within the 
conventional text proper, however, his descriptions of 
opposing positions are frequently sympathetic and ap- 
preciative. 


make his own attitude the most attractive. 


Of particular service to the beginning stu- 
dent is the effective orientation to the basic concepts 
of philosophy. Later on, of course, this student will 
have to do more than to catch his breath to make any 
headway. With respect to progressivism, Brameld 
does not seem to do adequate justice to the individ- 
ualistic views of Kilpatrick and Bode. His cultural 
evaluation of perennialism is too brief and implicit 
(pp. 378-379), and does not show sufficiently the sig- 
nificance of Hutchins’s stand against the Illinois legis- 
lative investigation of Communism. Essentialism is 
treated at greater length and with more consideration 

6 This point has been raised earlier. See W. W. Brick 
man, ‘‘Essentialism Ten Years After,’’ SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, 67: 363 (note 10), May 15, 1948. Robert Ulich 
offers a reminder that ‘‘ the methods and motiva- 
tional techniques of progressive education were, at least 
in large part, nowhere so skillfully used as in the Hitler 
Schools of Nazi Germany’’ (‘‘Man and Reality,’’ New 


Haven, Edward W. Hazen Foundation, n.d., p. 51), but 
he in no wise connects Progressivism with totalitarianism. 


than in other books, but upholders of that theory will 
carp at the omissions and the innuendoes (¢.g., pp. 
83, 180). According to the reconstructionist’s credo, 


The world of the future should be a world which the 
common man rules not merely in theory but in fact. It 
should be a world in which the technical potentialities 
already clearly discernible are released for the creation 
of health, abundance, and security for the masses of 
people of every color, nationality, and creed. It should 
be a world in which national sovereignty is subordinated 
to international authority. In short, it should be a world 
in which the dreams of ancient Christianity and modern 
democracy are fused with modern technology and art into 
a culture that is under control of the great majority of 
the people, who are the sovereign determiners of their 
own destiny. Reconstructionism is thus a philosophy of 
magnetic foresight—a philosophy of ends attainable 
through the development of powerful means possessed 
latently by the people. To learn how to exercise that 
power for these ends is the impelling task of education 


(p. 82). 


Employing such concepts as “social consensus” and 
“defensible partiality” and expressions as “crisis-cul- 
ture” and emphasizing the role of adult and workers’ 
education, Brameld projects a forward-looking and 
future-centered system of education down to definite 
details in curriculum design and school administration 
(chapters 19-22). Whatever one may think of his 
philosophy, one cannot charge Brameld with failure 
to apply principles to practice. But there is a long 
list of points that may be raised: the generalizations 
and dogmatisms that are unsupported by evidence; the 
diselaiming of indoctrination while in effect doing the 
reverse; the overestimation of authoritarianism in es- 
sentialism, but underrating its role in reconstruction- 
ism; the back-bending exertion to differentiate recon- 
structionism from progressivism; the lip service to 
research in the face of the virtual lack of reference 
to the writings of the qualified social scientists, who 
might be expected to corroborate or refute Brameld’s 
analysis of the social order and its remaking; and the 
omission of the names of others who largely subscribe 
to the author’s convictions. “Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy” is a noteworthy contribution to the litera- 
ture, not only as a full exposition of the theory of 
reconstructionism, but as a representative discussion 
of the longer-established viewpoints. Those who take 
literally Dr. Brameld’s suggestion to expose his phi- 
losophy “to the most penetrating criticisms and com- 
parisons possible” (p. 27), will probably remain, as 
does the present writer, unreconstructed. 

A briefer insight into the nature of reconstruction- 
ism is afforded in Professor Brameld’s “Ends and 
Means in Education,” which reprints, with minor 


modifications, a number of articles published during 
the frenzied forties. Since many of the paragraphs 
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breathe the same spirit and voice the identical gp. 
guage as “Patterns of Educational Philosophy,” it yj) 
not be necessary to repeat the critical remarks, |, 
this work, Brameld’s description of opposing ideas ;; 
concise and superficial, with the exception of his no 
unappreciative critique of Hutchins, and his tone jy 
presenting his own views is even more dogmatic. []j, 
accepts without question what has been critically ap. 
praised (p. 34). Contrasting the totalitarian systems 


he notes that “the philosophy of communism is per. 


meated with humane values and governed by socia 
goals completely antithetical to the values and goa\s 
of fascism” (p. 114). There is no hint here of slays 
labor camps, anti-Semitism, and other blessings found 
in countries where the philosophy of Communis 
prevails. Brameld finds the genetic fallacy distaste. 
ful (p. 124), but shows no awareness of the possibilit; 
of a future-centered fallacy. Almost always interest. 
’ and frequently illuminating 
many problems of contemporary education, the hi 

could have been improved by better editing and by the 


ing and “challenging,’ 


excision of repetitious passages. 

The casual reader who picks up “Education a: 
Morals” with the expectation of learning something 
about sex education will soon be disillusioned. Unde 
this title, John L. Childs, professor of education « 
Columbia’s Teachers College, offers his first book i 
nearly two decades as a contribution toward “a de. 
liberate effort to nurture the young in the essentia 
patterns of democratic life and thought” (p. ix). 4 
Dr. Childs uses the term, moral refers “not primar 
to the particular ethical quality of the life interests 
outlooks, and practices involved in any given edu 
tional program, but rather to the more elemental { 
that choices among genuine life-alternatives are 
escapably involved in the construction and the actu 
conduct of each and every educational program” 
20). On the basis of a full analysis of the variow 
elements in his definition, he is able to arrive at | 
proper justification of his experimentalist approac! 
to education, which he applies rationally to such cur- 
rent problems as academic freedom and state funt 
for nonpublic schools. Fortunately, he does not suz 
gest, as he did over a year ago in an address, that : 
children be made to receive part of their education 
publie schools. It is natural for Dr. Childs to expres 
his opposition to other theories, such as that of Hut: 
ins, but his critique of the Great Bouks (pp. 176-177 
is not as devastating as he thinks, since he does no 
consider all the implications of that program. 
general, his progressivism is of the cautious variety 
(pp. 15, 156), and one wishes sometimes that he woul 
be more explicit. Many of Dr. Childs’s ideas ani 
expressions are not exactly unfamiliar (chapters 1- 
3,12). 
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At least one writer has described “The Improve- 
ment of Practical Intelligence,” by R. Bruce Raup 
Teachers College, Columbia University), George E. 
Axtelle (New York University), and Kenneth D. 
Benne and B. Othanel Smith (University of Illinois), 
as “one of the most important books that has been 
written in philosophy for at least a decade.’ Cer- 
tainly, it is one of the most difficult books of this or 
ny other decade, as far as reading is concerned. A 
slightly revised edition of the 1942 year book of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, 
“The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Demo- 
eratie Society,” this volume treats the principles and 
procedures of raising the level of practical judgment, 
“the central task of education.” The authors, all 
professors of educational philosophy, feel the “need 
for social methodology compatible with the democratic 
ideal and adequate to deal with conflicting social issues 
at the level of conflicting fundamental perspectives 


and interests as well as at the point of policy-making 


and decision” (p. 20). It is this methodology which 
] ] 
i 


guide the confused and perplexed, and will hel; 


to shape “personal characters for effective membership 
in a democratic order,” notwithstanding “the almost 
exclusive commitment of the educational program to 
theoretical disciplines” (p.58). Instead of the merely 

oretical, or factual, form of judgment, the au 
thors propose the normative, or practical, function 
vhich embodies “processes of interpersuasion, com- 
nitment, and contemplation along with the processes 
f faet finding and interpretation” (p. 141). And 
the cultivation of this judgment of practice is simul- 
taneously “the cultivation of a democratic way of life 
and, as such, makes the profoundest demands upon 


9 


» moral demands of a democratic people” (p. 254). 
Here are some good, well-intentioned ideas, expanded 
verbalistically, which fall short in their very appli 
cation. Neither ipsi-dixerunt generalizations (pp. 67, 
267) nor apologies for curriculum innovations (p. 
275) are illustrations of the higher type of thinking 
It would be too bad if 


the followers (!) of the four professors would, 


which the authors expound. 


they are likely to, overlook the qualifications inherent 
in the doctrine of practical judgment and aggravate 
their antipathy to “mere” facts and interpretation. 
A series of essays on the central theme of democracy 
and education comprises the content of “The Edu- 
eation of Free Men,” by Horace M. Kallen, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy and psychology 
at the New School for Social Research and author of 
many widely read books. A Progressive in education, 
Dr. Kallen seems to tend toward reconstructionism 
(p. 6), although he does not use this term. His 


7 R. Beek, Progressive Education, vol. 27, April, 1950, 


172. This entire issue deals with the prol lem of values 
n edueation. 
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criticisms of American education appear to be bril- 
liant, but only on the surface and before close analy- 
sis. What misleads the reader into mistaking sheen 
for critical radiance are the frequently apt and de- 
lightful phrases, as well as the iconoclastic judgments. 
In point of actual fact, however, Dr. Kallen offers 
sketchy history, sociology, and psychology; an over- 
generalized and insulting picture of the teacher 
(“schoolmarm”); a misrepresentation of educational 
traditionalism; and other evidence of a disregard of 
the research process as a means of arriving at data 
and conclusions (é.g., pp. 18, 47). By comparison, 
the miscitations (pp. 7, 30, 121, 145) are of small 
moment indeed. To ask the professional reader to 
accept this book as “an essay toward a philosophy of 
education for Americans” is to make an unreasonable 
request. As long as he traverses the familiar terri- 
tory of cultural pluralism (p. 119) Dr. Kallen is in 
his element. When he stretches into the broader field 
of American education, he overreaches himself and 
convinees the reader that “The Education of Free 
Men” is one of his lesser works. 

Careful students of comparative educational phi- 
losophy will raise more than a quizzical eyebrow at 
“Moral Values and Secular Education,” by Robert E. 
Mason, assistant professor of education at Brooklyn 
College. A doctoral dissertation under John L. Childs 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, this little 
book proclaims that “the scientific method is the only 
method for verifying truth-claims” (p. 10) and that 
“loyalty to, and faith in, the findings and method of 
science” can hecome “an inspiring and personally 
Accord- 


ingly, Dr. Mason examirtes the theories of essentialism, 


satisfying cause for modern men” (p. 132). 
traditionalism (perennialism), individualism (progres- 
sivism), and evolutionary naturalism for the bearing 


they have on his basic theme. His simplified version 


, TT . >, 3 : caida 

of essentialism mentions Bagley but once in passing 
4 2 : } . 1 

and neglects to cite even one of his articles on the 


subject. Traditionalism is turned down (p. 63) be- 


cause it lacks the conception of democratic leadership 


which, Dr. Mason does not seem to suspect, still exists 
largely in books on teaching methods and administra- 
tion. Individualism is given a “critical appraisal” in 
two paragraphs (p. 86). The author’s own viewpoint, 
from which he arrives at the conclusion of the neces- 
sity of a secularized public school, comes in for no 
criticism. This state of affairs is doubtless due to 
Mason’s “loyalt 


y 
authority” (p. 135). 


to the critical method as supreme 
Enough said. 

Three small publications complete the current quota 
from the pragmatist-experimentalist-naturalist-instru- 
mentalist camp. William H. Kilpatrick’s “Modern 
Education: Its Proper Work,” a John Dewey Society 


pamphlet, contrasts the old and the new education, 
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to the advantage of the latter. Dr. Kilpatrick calls 
for “the close and intimate connection between living 
and learning” (p. 14) and recommends such prac- 
tices as the core curriculum. It is unfortunate that 
he insists on rehashing the old charges, which have 
still to be derived from objective historical research, 
against the traditional school (pp. 2, 10-11, 19-20). 
In “Modern Concepts of Education and Their Sig- 
nificance in the Post-War World,” Carleton Wash- 
burne, chairman of the department of education at 
Brooklyn College and president of the New Education 
Fellowship, pleads for “ample opportunity for self- 
expression” (p. 8) for the child, since the traditional 
school is negligent in this respect. Although the es- 
sentials of learning, such as arithmetic, are to be 
learned by all, “the child’s intellectual curiosity should 
have free scope to go far beyond the requirements” 
(p. 15). 
tute the best preparation for life, and the compre- 


Interest in work and self-discipline consti- 


hensive plan of modern education is the best guar- 
antee for an improved world society, “which those 
whose education was traditional so nearly destroyed” 
(p. 44). 


breathes Progressive ideology from every page. A 


This pamphlet reads interestingly, but it 


more subtle approach to the propagation of the doc- 
trines of modern education is found in “The Culti- 
vation of Idiosynerasy,” the 1949 Inglis lecture de- 
livered by the inimitable Harold Benjamin, dean of 
the College of Education, University of Maryland, 
and editor of the McGraw-Hill series of textbooks 
in education. Stylistically reminiscent of his satirical 
masterpiece, “The Saber-Tooth Curriculum,” this little 
book champions the cause of mountaineering educa- 
tion (progressivism) against pedagogical plainsman- 
ship (traditionalism). Dean Benjamin sums up his 
attitude with the observation that there is “no slightest 
evidence that those teachers who believe that education 
starts, proceeds, and ends with a developing individual 
have as a group any less erudition and command of 
subject matter than have those teachers who believe 
that education starts with a required curriculum and 
ends with mastery of a minimum essential” (p. 35). 
Cavil as one would like to at some of his opinions, 
the critic finds his spears blunted by the author’s 
affability and good humor. 

The other side of the ideological curtain does not 
lack its spokesmen, although these seem to be rather 
laconic. “Implications of Classical Realism for Phi- 
losophy of Education,” by Harry S. Broudy, pro- 
fessor of education at Framingham (Mass.) State 
Teachers College, transfers the values of classical 
realistic philosophy (Plato and Aristotle) into “sug- 
gestions for the solution of educational problems” 
(p. 3) within a little more than a dozen pages. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Broudy, “Man as rational master of 
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gr 


himself and of his environment so far as this is pq 
sible is therefore the goal of the good life, the go 
society and of the good school” (pp. 4-5; italics ;, 
original). Unlike others who uphold realist valye, 
Broudy insists that, while general education is th, 
foundation of the curriculum, “vocational edueat; 
[is] supplementary, but necessary” (p. 11). Thy 
author should be encouraged to expand his lucid ¢ 
planation of realism® into monograph form. 

One of the sources of inspiration of perennials 
educators for nearly two deeades has been Albert J, 
Nock’s “The Theory of Education in the Unite 
States.” The current reprint, or “second edition” 
the publisher styles it, differs from the original on! 
in the addition of an introduction by the late author: 
son, S. A. Nock. The arguments are familiar by no) 
all are not eduecable; training is not the same as edy. 
cation; the modern school substitutes watered-doy; 
subject matter and vocational content for real learn. 
ing; educational faddism has run rampant. \M 
Nock, who once described himself as a “superfluoy 
man,” exhorts private enterprise to establish “a set 
of institutions for the educable only, consecrated t 
an unswerving service of the Great Tradition; this 


eradu 


would consist of a secondary school, an under 
ate college, and a university comprising the four tra. 
ditional faculties of Literature, Law, Theology ani 
Medicine” (pp. 146-147), but shows no optimisti 
faith regarding the opening date of such a scho 
His rosy portraits of the traditional American colleg 
and of the continental university are rather over. 
drawn. Alongside those of Flexner, Nock’s critical 
thrusts sound very dogmatic and diehard. 

A fresher and more engaging critique of public edv- 
vation comes from the pen of Mortimer Smith, a pro- 
fessional writer whose experience in educational mat: 
ters was obtained while serving as a school-boari 
member in a Connecticut community. The title o! 
his opuseulum, “And Madly Teach,” is an obviou 
play upon the Chaucerian phrase, “and gladly teche.” 
After revealing his own attitude, Mr. Smith sun- 
marizes briefly the philosophical background of the 
new education, examines critically its basie doctrines, 
and arrives at a dismal conclusion. Depending in the 
main on secondary quotations from Dewey, the author 
expresses appreciation of the great educator’s work, 
but regards his influence on educational philosophy 
as “unfortunate” (p. 19). The choice of “totali- 

8 Cf. J. Wild, ‘‘Introduction to Realistic Philosophy”’ 
(New York: Harper, 1948), chapters 3, 11, 12, et passim. 
‘‘The Aims of Edueation,’’ by A. N. Whitehead, has 
recently been reprinted in an inexpensive edition (New 
York: Mentor Books, 1949). Although classified as 4 
realist, Whitehead frequently expresses himself in a man- 
ner made popular by Progressives. See also his ‘‘ Essays 
in Science and Philosophy’’ (New York: Philosophica! 
Library, 1947), pp. 151-224. 
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tarian” to characterize the spirit of the community 
school (p. 30) is not a happy one, even though Smith 
takes the trouble to define the adjective nonpolitically. 
Among this eritic’s peeves are integrated social stud- 
ies, education courses, relative values, and vocational- 
ism. For all his echoing of Hutchins and Flexner 
(e.g., pp. 62-64) and for his falling prey to the fal- 
lacy of inadequate generalization (p. 107), Smith 
shows evidence of intelligent, thoughtful, literate 
analysis of many current educational ills. His essay, 
though meant for laymen, should not be dismissed by 
educators. If it cannot be taken at full face value, 
it can at least be used for the purpose of pedagogical 
soul-searehing. 

It is only fitting for the one who fired the opening 
salvo in the introductory pages of Smith’s book to 
array his arguments in full battle dress. “Crisis in 
Edueation,” by Canon Bernard I. Bell, educational 
consultant to the Episcopal Bishop of Chicago and 
quondam practitioner on every rung of the ladder of 
pedagogy, is a frequently penetrating discussion of 
Dr. Bell’s intention 
is “to disturb a pseudopatriotic complacency; to re- 


what ails American edueation. 


call with alarm the eultural childishness revealed .. . 
by all the various aspects of behavior which indicate 
to a dispassionate student of human affairs the incom- 
petence of a people and the insecurity of a civiliza- 
tion; to ask to what extent our educational theory and 
practice are responsible for the unsatisfactory state of 
our life and culture” (pp. vii-viii). In brief, he 
proposes that parents be more active in the education 
of their children, particularly along religious lines; 
that the wisdom of the past be transmitted to the cur- 
rent and future generations; that the competent be 
trained to lead their “less perceptive brethren” toward 
truth; and that liberal and vocational education are 
interdependent. His last chapter outlines a system 
of reforms which would transform American educa- 
tion in a way that would eliminate the abuses cited in 
his rather severe analysis. Some of these, such as the 
public subsidization of the higher education of stu- 
dents from low-income families, will meet with the ap- 
proval of those who do not share the author’s essen- 
Canon Bell states the 
Nock-Hutehins position with clarity and ease, but 
many of his quotable phrases (e.g., pp. 4, 44, 77) fall 
short of justifiability. 
educationists into one category—an unflattering one, 
naturally—is one mark of proof that his dispassion- 


tialist-perennialist attitude. 


His lumping together of all 


ateness is not unlimited. 

“Education Limited,” by Gustav E. Mueller, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Oklahoma, 
contains essays on the various philosophical ap- 
poaches to education. With many others in what has 


become a national pastime, Dr. Mueller points an 
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accusing finger at the weaknesses of American educa- 
tion. He takes philosophical pains to prove why an 
education based on “a materialistie-sensate natural- 
istic metaphysics” (p. 33) is wrong. He deems it 
deplorable that a goodly portion of the American edu- 
cational system is founded upon pragmatism, “a phi- 
losophy of despair” (p. 49). There is little new in 
this book, certainly little that has not been said more 
forcefully and pereeptively by Hutchins et confréres. 

Two collections of essays deserve the attention of 
“Goals for 


students of educational philosophy. 


’ edited by Lyman Bryson, pro- 


American Edueation,’ 
fessor of education at Teachers College (Columbia), 
Louis Finkelstein, president of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, and R. M. Maclver, Lieber 
professor of political philosophy and sociology at Co- 
lumbia University, is made up of the papers presented 
at the 1948 symposium of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion. The contributors represent 
the right, center, and left in educational thought, and 
include such contrasting figures as Robert Ulich and 


Harold Taylor. 


concerned with the purposes of higher education. 


The eontent is almost exelusively 


Most of the papers are accompanied by eritical com- 
Another 
feature of interest is the final section containing over- 


ments written by conference participants. 
all reviews of the volume. In spite of the wordiness 
and fuzziness of some of the contributions, there is 
sufficient food for thinking about the aims and objec- 
tives of American higher education. 

The second compilation, “Toward Improved Cur- 
riculum Theory,” edited by Virgil E. Herrick of the 
University of Wisconsin and Ralph W. Tyler of the 
University of Chicago, brings together the papers pre- 
sented to a conference in 1947. Eleven writers, nearly 
all of them closely identified with the Progressive 
wing, discuss the place of social perspective, general 
education, and educational objectives in curriculum 
theory; the function of design and learning experi- 
ences in curriculum organization; the problems of 
subject-matter sequence; and the bases for curriculum 
At bottom, these think- 
ers wrestle with the problems of providing the best 


planning and development. 


program of general education which would suit the 
needs of American children. Although readers may 
disagree with some of the assumptions and hypotheses 
involved in the improvement of curriculum theory 
and organization as expounded in this publication, 
they will doubtless find sufficient material for diseus- 
sion and for a better comprehension of the standpoint 
of the theoreticians of the Progressive persuasion. 
The editors contribute an excellent summation and 
synthesis of the ideas discussed in the various essays. 

Some attention must also be given to the available 
foreign publications in philosophy of education. M. 
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A. Bloch’s “Fundamentos y finalidades de la nueva 
educacién,” a Latin-American translation from the 
French, is an analytical study of the principles under- 
lying modern education. Beginning with a critique 
of traditional education, the author concentrates 0: 
the relationship of “pedagogia moral” to the aims 
and content of the new education. His citations are 
mainly from Dewey and Kerschensteiner, but there 
are constant references to the thoughts of other well- 
known modern educators. The bibliography com- 
prises representative titles and translations in the 
French language. No attempt was made by the 
translator or editor to add works on modern educa- 
tional theory published in Latin America.® 

Of similar general scope, but stressing Italian edu- 
cational thought, is Aldo Agazzi’s “Panorama della 
pedogogia d’oggi.” This is an abbreviated summary 
of the ideas on education from the Risorgimento to 
the present. Special note is given to the theories of 
Jacques Maritan and Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, but 
there are also brief treatments of the ideas of Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, Parkhurst, Washburne, and Bishop Spald- 
ing. Critical evaluation is sporadic. 

To the knowledge of this writer, the most thorough 
study of Dewey’s educational thought in a language 
other than English is Gino Corallo’s “La pedagogia 
di Giovanni Dewey.” Using a broad definition of 
“nedagogia,” the author scrutinizes Dewey’s thinking 
within the framework of modern philosophy and edu- 
cation. The biographical portion of the book is brief, 
but the bibliographies are up-to-date, comprehensive, 
well-annotated, and include many American and for- 
eign works about Dr. Dewey. So far as one ean tell, 
Corallo has read nearly all of Dewey’s philosophical 
and educational writings, and he cites them liberally. 
In the main, he treats the chief currents of modern 
philosophic and educational thought, the relation of 
human nature to education, the individual and society, 
instrumentalism as the basie metaphysies of pedagogy, 
and the ideals and values of man. The volume con- 
cludes with the author’s eritical reactions, but makes 
rare reference to earlier criticisms of John Dewey’s 
educational philosophy.?° 

“Plato’s Theory of Education,” by Rupert C. 
Lodge, professor of logie and history of philosophy, 


9 For evidence of Latin-American activity in educa- 
tional philosophy, see the July, 1950, issue of Revista de 
la Facultad de Educacién (Universidad Catolica del 
Peru), produced under the direction of Dean Carlos Sala- 
zar Romero; and L. F’. Alarco’s series of articles in Edu- 
cacién Uuniversidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, 
Peru), Nos. 9-11, 1949. 

10Sir Richard Livingstone’s ‘‘ Education for a World 
Adrift’’ and ‘‘The Future in Education’’ have recently 
been translated into Italian, respectively, as ‘‘La crisi 
dell’educazione contemporanea’’ (Florence: La Nuova 
Italia, 1949) and ‘‘L’educazione dell’avenire’’ (Flor- 
ence: La Nuova Italia, 1948). 
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University of Manitoba, ought to convince many a 
reader that there is more to Plato’s educational philos- 
ophy than can be found in the “Republic” and the 
“Laws,” as often alleged or implied in works on the 
history of education. Dr. Lodge, who has previously 
published studies of Platonic philosophy, presents a 
synopsis of Plato’s ideas on the various aspects of 
education and supplies heavy documentation from 
the multiplicity of primary writings, leading commen- 
taries, and secondary authorities. Interspersed are 
relevant asides to current educational conditions (e.y., 
pp. 105-106) and offhand allusions to 20th-century 
cultural phenomena such as Mutt and Jeff and the 
Major Bowes Amateur Hour. There is no clear foun- 
dation, indicates Lodge, for the charge that Plato was 
antidemocratic, fascistic, or ecommunistic (p. 259), 
He regards Plato as one of the educational leaders of 
today'! and maintains that “present-day educational 
theory does not have to scrap the past while it sets 
out to create the brave new world of the future” (pp. 
281-282). The volume concludes with a chapter on 
Plato’s views on the education of women by Rabbi 
Solomon Frank and a serviceable bibliography and 
index. 

It is good to see the increasing number of publica- 
tions on the philosophy of education. This fact may 
be an indication that persons in the field of education 
—with and without the capital letter—are becoming 
more interested in reflective thinking as a basis for 
action. It would be pleasant to be able to say that 
educators are making more use of the processes of 
thought which they profess to develop in the minds 
of the young. Unfortunately, the literature in educa- 
tional philosophy (and a fortiori the other branches 
of the field of education) continues to furnish evi- 
dence of excessive and indefensible dogmatism,!* in- 
adequate presentation of opposing positions, indul- 
gence in the technique of uncomplimentary name- 
ealling, and arrogation of democracy and other vir- 
tues to one’s system of thought. There has been some 
noticeable improvement in recent years,!* but hardly 

11Cf., Sir Walter Moberly, ‘‘Plato’s Conception of 
Edueation and Its Meaning for To-day’’ (London: Ox 
ford University Press, 1944), and Sir Richard Living: 
stone, ‘‘Plato and Modern Edueation’’ (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1944). 

12 The remarks of Edward L. Thorndike nearly half a 
eentury ago are still appropriate today: ‘‘In education 
everything is said but nothing proved. There is a plenti 
ful lack of knowledge while opinions more and mor 
abound. They are often very good of their kind 
they are not science.’’ ‘‘Educational Psychology’ 
(New York: Lemcke and Buechner, 1903), p. 164. 

13 The Philosophy of Education Society has recently 


issued two mimeographed reports which should be helpfu 
in raising the standards of the teaching of educationa 
philosophy. See Louise Antz et al., ‘‘ Philosophy in the 
Professional Education of Teachers’’; and R. B. Raup, 
editor, ‘‘Philosophy of Education as Represented 1 
Courses Now Being Offered.’’ A highly useful teaching 
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enough to justify as yet the position of educational 
nhilosophy as the rational vanguard of the profession. 
hilosophy as t g I 
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Second edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 
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J. L. Childs. ‘‘Education and Morals.’’ New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. Pp. xiv, 299. $2.75. 

G. Corallo. ‘‘La pedagogia di Giovanni Dewey.’’ 
Torino, Italy: Societai Editrice Internazionale, 1950. 
Pp. xlix, 557. L. 2000. 

S. V. Henderson. ‘‘ Introduction to Philosophy of Edu- 
eation.’’ Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Pp. xiii, 401. $4.00. 

V. E. Herrick and R. W. Tyler, editors. ‘‘Toward Im- 
proved Curriculum Theory.’’ Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. vi, 124. $2.75. 

H. M. Kallen. ‘‘The Education of Free Men.’’ 
York: Farrar, Straus, 1949. Pp. xx, 332. $5.00. 

W. H. Kilpatrick. ‘‘Modern Education: Its Proper 
Work.’’ New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1949. 
Pp. 26. 
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C. Lodge. ‘‘Plato’s Theory of Education.’’ New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1947. Pp. viii, 322. $5.00. 
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New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 
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E. Mueller. ‘‘Education Limited.’’ Norman: 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 141. 
A. J. Nock. ‘‘The Theory of Education in the 
States.’’ New edition. Regnery, 1949. 
53. $2.25. 
. B. Raup, G. E. Axtelle, K. D. Benne, and B. O. Smith. 
‘¢The Improvement of Practical Intelligence.’’ New 
York: Harper, 1950. Pp. ix, 303. $4.00. 

Smith. ‘‘And Madly Teach.’’ Chicago: Regnery, 
1949. Pp. x,107. $2.00. 

C. Washburre. ‘‘Modern Concepts of Education and 
The Significance in the Post-War World.’’ London: 


The Edue Pp. 44. 
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$2.75. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF FREEDOM 


THE current crisis through which the world and the 
nation are passing was reflected in the addresses by 
college and university presidents to students at the 
opening of the new academic year. In general there 
was a call for enlightenment on the current issue and 
an appreciation of the challenge to the free institu- 
tions for which this country stands. The challenge 
calls for the maximum development of which each 
individual is capable. Little was said, however, about 
the responsibilities of each individual who enjoys the 
privilege of an education. Is it enough as a way of 
meeting the crisis to insist that men shall be free from 
an undue imposition of power which government can 
exert? Who, after all, is the government in a democ- 
racy, and what are the responsibilities of each par- 
ticipant in it? 

The answer to these questions which would justify 
the extension of equality of educational opportunity 
was given by one of the presidents when he stated 
that one of the chief goals of liberal education and 
one of the greatest needs of the present time is learn- 
ing how to penetrate to the main idea and to hold it. 
That aim, if achieved, would be “a contribution of 
realistic appraisal,” to quote a phrase out of its set- 
ting from the address of Hans Simons, president, New 
School for Social Research, who went on: 


But let us beware of hysteria in any form. Our real 


problem is to brace ourselves without stiffening—to ap- 
preciate America as the land of the free and the home 
of the brave—without taking either for granted; to be 
aware of deathly danger in all totalitarian claims with- 
out forgetting that not all of them come from one source 


only. 


Freedom can be better appreciated, if it is accepted 
as a responsibility.—I. L. K. 


THE OCTOBER MEETING OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION 

At the meeting of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA and the AASA, held on October 
5-7, the commission agreed to prepare two new state- 
The first 


schools in rela- 


ments of policy to be issued early in 19051. 
statement will concern the role of the 
tion to national security; the second will seek to en- 
courage the movement for citizens’ organizations in 
support of public education. Two other statements 
scheduled for publication in 1951 are: “Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools” and “Edu- 
for All Adults.” 
has also authorized the publication of a revised edition 
of “Education for All American Youth” which origi- 


cation American The commission 


nally appeared in 1944. The revision is being pre- 
pared by a committee of which Francis L. Bacon, 


former chairman of the commission, is the head. 
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THE FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF COUNTY AND RURAL AREA 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


ProsLeMS of rural education and ways of improv- 
ing the educational opportunities of more than 14,- 
500,000 children in the United States were discussed 
at the fifth National Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents held in Columbus (Ohio), Octo- 
ber 8-11. Approximately 1,000 county and rural- 
area superintendents were in attendance at the meet- 
ings, sponsored by the division of county and rural- 
area superintendents, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, and centered on the general theme, “My 
Professional Job as a County Superintendent.” 

The key speakers included: Raymond W. Miller, 
special consultant to the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of UN; Paul R. Mort, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; Maurice 
F’. Seay, professor of educational administration, the 
University of Chicago; and Howard A. Dawson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Department of Rural Education, 
NEA. Harlan Hatcher, vice-president, the Ohio State 
University, addressed the delegates at a Vesper pro- 
gram on the evening of the eighth. The meetings 
closed with a dinner at which Marjorie B. Leinauer, 
first vice-president of the division of county and rural- 
area superintendents, served as toastmaster, and Dr. 
Dawson gave the concluding address, “As I See It.” 


WHAT CITIZENS SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THEIR SCHOOLS 


IN a pamphlet, “What Do We Know About Our 
Schools,” the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, a nonprofit corporation for the im- 
provement of the publie schools formed in May, 1949, 
presents a list of about 550 questions that people 
should ask about their schools. The statement on the 
cover of the pamphlet is a challenge to all citizens of 
a democracy and reads as follows: 


The problems of public education concern all of us, and 
it is time for all of us to do something about them. 


But whether the layman can be expected to master 
the knowledge needed to answer the questions listed 
is itself a difficult question, for there must be many 
professionals who would be stumped if called on to 
answer them. 


Notes and News 
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The major rubrics under which the questions are 
grouped are as follows: 

The relationship between the community and the 
schools; the citizens’ committee and other organizations. 
school programs; school districts; school administration: 
public school personnel; rules and regulations concerning 
publie school pupils; school buildings and grounds; schoo| 
equipment and supplies; financing public schools. 

The pamphlet and other information may be ob- 
tained from the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 19. 


EDUCATION FELLOWS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

As reported in ScHoot anp Society, February 5, 
1949, Harvard University has established Education 
Fellowships in a three-year experiment in developing 
leaders for the schools of the country. Under the 
plan a selected group of educators gather each year 
at the university for intensive and extensive study 
with all the facilities of the institution available for 
the program. The primary purpose of the project is 
“to give to a group of mature men and women in the 
field of public education an opportunity to fill in their 
own backgrounds and to develop special fields of in- 
terest, better to serve the schools and communities.” 
The fellowship gives the student a full year of study 
and pays a stipend comparable to his regular salary. 

The fellowship is not intended as a step on the 
road to the Ph.D. degree; in fact, it will operate with- 
out relation to any degree program. If, however, the 
fellow wishes later to pursue a doctoral program, he 
will be granted some credit toward the requirements 
for the degree. Because of the limited nature of the 
fellowships to be granted (four the first year, five the 
second), the process of selection is considered most 
important. Each applicant is asked to provide a self- 
appraisal in professional terms and an outline of 
study plans proposed. The comments of educators 
and administrators familiar with the applicant’s work 
are solicited and carefully evaluated. 

Nominations of qualified persons or applications of 
individuals interested in the third year (1951-52) 
should be addressed to the Committee on Education 
Fellows, Peabody House, 13 Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. The committee is desirous of arous- 
ing interest in the fellowships in as wide an area as 
possible. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending October 23: 22. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Paul K. Phillips, formerly athletic director, Blake 
School (Hopkins, Minn.), has sueceeded LeRoy Archer 


Campbell as headmaster, Worcester (Mass.) Academy. 
The appointment of Mr. Campbell to the staff of 
Emerson School for Boys (Exeter, N. H.) was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, October 21. 


John T. Retalliata, Raymond J. Spaeth, and Haldon 


A. Leedy have been appointed to vice-presidencies in 
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ilinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16). Dr. 
Retalliata, whose appointment as dean of engineering 
was reported in ScHoo. anp Society, August 21, 
1948, has been given additional duties as vice-president 
for academic affairs; Mr. Spaeth, executive secretary 
and treasurer, as vice-president for business affairs; 
and Dr. Leedy, director of the institute’s Armour Re- 
search Foundation, as vice-president of the founda- 


tion. 


Frederic Hartwell Kellogg, chairman of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering, University of Mississippi, 
has been named dean, School of Engineering, to suc- 
eed Lee H. Johnson, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Engineering, Tulane University (New Or- 
leans 18), was reported in ScHoou aNp Society, May 
13. Thomas William Stallworth, formerly assistant 
professor of engineering, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas (College Station), has sueceeded Dr. 
Kellogg. 

Martha Clippinger Faust has been appointed dean 
of women, State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.), to 
succeed Florence Kimball, January 1, 1951, when the 
latter will retire. 


Louise E. Fleming was recently named dean of stu- 
dents, Meredith College (Raleigh, N. Car.). 


Ann Avery Smith has been appointed dean of 
women, Arnold College (Milford, Conn.). 


Florence Melissa Brown has assumed new duties as 
dean, Salem Academy (Winston-Salem, N. Car.). 


Thomas F. Jordan, whose appointment as head of 
the department of education, Saint Vincent College 
(Latrobe, Pa.), was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
December 25, 1948, has been named assistant dean 
and associate professor of education, School of Edu- 
cation, Fordham University. Other appointments in- 
clude: lecturer in philosophy and education, the Rev- 
erend Philip H. O’Neil, S.J.; and instructors, Joan 
Grace (English), Bernard V. Abbene (speech), and 
Claude Bove (economics). John J. Hassett, lecturer 
in English, is giving courses usually taught by William 
F. Hines, assistant professor of English, who is on 
leave of absence for the completion of graduate 
studies. 


Lewie Woodrow Burnett has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education and director and co- 
ordinator of the elementary-education program, the 
George Washington University (Washington, D. C.), 
and Norman Patterson Crawford, assistant professor 
of speech and acting director of the Speech Clinic. 
Among other appointments recently reported are: 
professorial lecturers, Robert MeNicoll 
(Latin-American history) and Jacques J. Polak (eco- 
homies): assistant professors, Gordon Barnwell and 


Edwards 
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Merle Welshans 


(business administration), Walter 
Hall Bailey (geography), John Edward Cantlon 
(botany), and James Willis Robb (Romance lan- 
guages); and instructors, Walter David Fackler and 
John William administration), 
Gordon E. Bell (accounting), William Graham Clubb 
(Romance languages), Nicholas Trephon Cokenias 
(German), William Franklin Heckert and William 
Glen McLoughlin (physics), Phillip Ingram Herzburn 
(English composition), Nancey Rupp (physical edu- 
cation for women), Wilson Emerson Schmidt (eco- 
nomics), Robert Burne Stevens and Eugene Judson 
Ward (speech), and Marie DiMario Wann (statistics). 


Skinner (business 


Mrs. Richard Borden, of Milton (Mass.), has been 
appointed director of a series of seminars in adult 
education to be offered by Radcliffe College (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), beginning November 13. The new 
series is designed “to enrich the lives of professional 
women and married college women who find themselves 
with increasing leisure as their families grow up.” 
The lectures will be given by Wilbur K. Jordan, presi- 
dent, and T. North Whitehead, director of the man- 
agement training program of the college; Arthur 
Stanley Pease, professor of Latin, Sidney B. Fay, 
professor emeritus of history, Charles Howard Me- 
Illwain, Eaton Professor Emeritus of the Science of 
Government; and Helen Maud Cam, professor of his- 
tory, Harvard University; and Ola Elizabeth Winslow, 

rofessor emeritus of English, Wellesley (Mass.) 
Uollege. 


The Reverend Richard R. Gay has been named di- 
rector of religious activities, Ohio Wesleyan University 
(Delaware). Others who have recently assumed new 
duties are: assistant to the dean of men, Robert B. 
Nemeschy; specialist in recreation, Lynn Rohrbaugh; 
professors, Paul G. Cressey and Ilse E. Nelson (soci- 
ology), John E. Merrill (astronomy), Eugene White 
(English), and Paul L. Evans (journalism) ; visiting 
professor of fine arts, Anne Van Kleck; and instrue- 
tors, James W. Rowley (education), Charles Thomp- 
son and Jay Richard Raven (music), Charles E. 
Brownewell (botany), William D. Glass (English), 
Harriett E. Stewart (physical education), Elizabeth 
Willis (home economics), Richard W. Smith (his- 
tory), and Stuart A. Postle (speech). 


Donald R. Hamacher and Dorothy Day were re- 
cently appointed to the staff of MacMurray College 
(Jacksonville, Ill.). Mr. Hamacher, formerly instrue- 
tor in music for the publie schools of Robinson (TIIl.), 
has been named director of musical organizations; Dr. 
Day, formerly mycologist, U. S. Naval Shipyard, 
Philadelphia, associate professor of botany. 

Thomas N. Barrows, formerly president, Lawrence 
College (Appleton, Wisc.), has assumed new duties 
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as associate director of extension, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley 4), succeeding Edward E, Walker 
who has accepted a post in the new Long Beach 
(Calif.) State College. Carl Bridenbaugh has been 
named Margaret Byrne Professor of United States 
History to succeed the late Dixon Wecter, whose death 
was reported in Scuoon aNp Society, July 1. Other 
appointments on the Berkeley campus include: visit- 
ing professors, Fritz Bartz (geography), A. M. Hen- 
derson (economies), and Josef I~ Kunz (political 
science); visiting associate professors, Celeste J. 
Sullivan (philosophy) and Julian Towster (political 
science); lecturers, Vernon A. De Mars (architec- 
ture) and Wilma Lloyd (public health); associate 
professor of physics, William A. Nierenberg; and 
assistant professors, Frederic Peachy (classics) and 
Kermit T. Wiltse (social welfare). Geoffrey F. 
Chew, assistant professor of physics, has resigned. 


Robert H. Seavy, instructor in chemistry, Stevens 
Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.), has been 
appointed assistant director of the Graduate School 
and of the Industries Training School with the rank 
of assistant professor. 

James E. Russell, formerly assistant professor of 
political science, the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been appointed assistant executive officer, Citizenship 
Edueation Project, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Gladys E. Webber, whose appointment to the de- 
partment of history, Galesburg Division, University 
of Illinois, was reported in ScHoou AND SOcIeTY, 
February 8, 1947, has been named registrar, Spelman 
College (Atlanta) to sueceed Viola L. Johnson. Mrs. 
Freddye S. Henderson has been appointed to give 
courses in fashion apparel, tailoring, and personality 
development in the division of home economics, and 
Grace Jason Perry has been named to the department 
of education and as administrative assistant in the 
dean’s office. Baldwin W. Burroughs is giving courses 
in speech and the drama and directing the University 
Players. 

Raymond F. Sletto, whose appointment to the staff 
of the department of sociology, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was reported in Scnoot anp Socrety, July 
19, 1947, has sueceeded Perry P. Denune as chairman. 
Dr. Denune was recently retired after serving the 
department for 29 years. 

The following appointments were recently reported 
by the Vanport Extension Center (Portland 3) which 
is now a permanent division of the Oregon State Sys- 


tem of Higher Education: associate professor of music 
and head of the department, John H. Stehn; assistant 
professor of biology and head of the department, 
James A. Macnab; assistant professor of chemistry, 
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Clyde R. Johnson; and instructors, W. Arthur Boggs 
and Myron L. Crandall (English), John O. Dart 
(geography and geology), Frank Eaton (German and 
mathematics), Margaret Greenslade (physical educa- 
tion for women), E. Hugh Hinds and W. T. Lemmon, 
Jr. (business administration), Sara Ann McBride 
(speech), Leroy Pierson (guidance), and John Robson 
(speech and drama). 


Edward W. Pohlman, formerly assistant professor 
of sociology, University of Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed professor of social science and head of the 
department, Western College for Women (Oxford, 
Ohio). Newly appointed instructors are: John W. 
Burgess (psychology), Eloise Gompf and James M. 
Carson (history), Beth Osgood Chanock (dance), 
Charles Graileourt (economies), Robert Hildreth 
(biology), Elizabeth Stangeland (voice), and Aileen 
M. Vrooman (music education). 


Charles Lawrence Kingsbury, formerly co-ordinator 
of musie services, Indiana University, has succeeded 
Harry Mueller, retired, as professor of music and 
head of the department, Marshall College (Hunting- 
ton 1, W. Va.). Other recent appointments inelude: 
associate professors, Ralph D. Purdy (education) and 
George E. Munn (economies); and assistant profes- 
sors, William D, Creasy (botany), George J. Harbold 
(speech), Woodrow Morris (education), Wilson B. 
Prickett and Porter S. Wood (business administra- 
tion), and Nelson T. Williams (chemistry). 


Albert Gibby Sweetser, whose appointment as assist- 
ant professor of economics, Norwich University 
(Northfield, Vt.), was reported in ScHoot anp So- 
cieTY, October 1, 1949, has been named head of the 
division of business education, Nasson College 
(Springvale, Maine). Dorothy A. Cole, formerly in- 
structor in nutrition, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
has been appointed assistant professor of nutrition 
and dietitian. 


Earl E. Bender, associate professor of physics, 
Marietta (Ohio) College, has succeeded C. C. Hogg 
as head of the petroleum department. Dr. Hogg has 
been granted leave of absence to work as a consulting 
engineer in Pennsylvania. 


Daniel L. Marsh, president, Boston University, pre- 
sented his resignation to the Trustees on October 19, 
requesting that he be released from his duties on 
February 1, 1951, the 25th anniversary of his as- 
sumption of the presidency. Dr. Marsh has been 
asked to continue in office until a successor can be 
selected. 


Recent Deaths 


Robert Simeon Adams, headmaster, the Lakeside 
School (Seattle 55, Wash.), suecumbed to a heart at- 
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tack, October 5, according to word received by ScHOOL 
anp SocreTY, October 17. Mr. Adams, who was fifty- 
three years old at the time of his death, had served 
as master (1925-34), the Hawken School (Cleveland), 


and as headmaster of the Lakeside School since 1934. 


A 


Raymond Lanson Carter, dean of administration, 
University of Toledo (Ohio), died, October 16, at the 
age of sixty-four years. Dr. Carter had served as 
teacher and superintendent of schools (1901-22), 
Ottawa County (Ohio), and at the university as as- 
sistant professor of education (1922-29), professor 
(since 1929), director of the junior college (since 
1931), dean of administration (since 1934), and act- 
ng president (1946-47). 


Rudolph Michael Binder, professor emeritus of soci- 
olory, New York University, died, October 16, at the 
ce of eighty-four years. Dr. Binder had served the 
university as lecturer in sociology (1906-13), assistant 
professor (1913-17), associate professor (1917-19), 
nd professor (1919-30). 


Arthur Ellsworth Winslow, dean emeritus of civil 
engineering, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), 
died, October 17, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Mr. Winslow had served as assistant professor of 
civil engineering (1898-99), Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (Terre Haute, Ind.), and at the university as 
professor of civil engineering and head of the depart- 
ment (1900-45) and dean (1932-45). 


Robert Ernest Doherty, president emeritus, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13), died of a 
heart attack, October 19, at the age of sixty-five years. 
Dr. Doherty had served as professor of electrical engi- 
neering (1931-33) and chairman of the department 
and dean (1933-36), School of Engineering, Yale Uni- 
versity; and president (1936-50), Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 


The Reverend Brother Patrick J. Culhane, provincial 
emeritus, American Province of the Congregation of 
Christian Brothers of Ireland, died, October 20, at the 
age of eighty-two years. Brother Culhane had served 
as headmaster (1903-13), St. 
(St. John’s Newfoundland); president (1913-19, 
1923-25), St. Mary’s College (Halifax, N. 8.); pro- 
vineial counselor (1916-30); and provincial of the 
American Province (1930-43). 


3onaventure’s College 
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BACMEISTER, RHODA W. Your Child and Other 
People: At Home, at School, at Play. Pp. 299. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston 6, Mass. 1950. $3.00. 
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Based on modern psychological insight and written in non- 
technical language, the book will serve as a guide to the 
social life of children from one to eight years of age. 
Suggested readings for young children, a list of toys and 
play equipment, and a comprehensive index. 


49th Annual Report of the Director. Pp. 83. College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117th Street, 
New York 27. 1950. 50 cents. 
Contains a new section, “Data for Interpreting the Tests,” 
which should be of particular interest to heads of schools, 
guidance officers, and directors of admission. 


FUESS, CLAUDE M. The College Board: Its First 

Fifty Years. Pp. vi+ 222. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. $2.75. 
An interesting report of the College Entrance Examination 
Board's contribution to education, including a description 
of the new generation of teachers and a tribute to Carl C. 
Brigham who developed the Aptitude Tests. 


GOMEZ, R. A. Intergovernmental Relations in High- 

ways. Pp. vii+123. Intergovernmental Relations in 
the United States Research Monograph No. 2. Plano- 
graphed. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 1950. 
A new series of monographs, under the editorship of Wil- 
liam Anderson and Edward W. Weidner, dealing with in- 
tergovernmental relations in the United States as observed 
in Minnesota since 1946 The monographs are more face 
tual than interpretative, intended not as complete and 
definitive studies but as working papers or reports pro- 
duced at certain stages of the study. A grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation has made the research possible. 


GREWE, EUGENE F., AND JOHN F. SULLIVAN. 
T he College Research Paper Pp. xi + 109. Wm. C. 
Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 1950. $1.50. 

First published in 1948, this book describes procedures for 
a uniform presentation of papers by the student, whether 
in departments of history, sociology, philosophy, English, 
or others, and explains the two important elements of a 


good research report. The revised edition incorporates 
surgestions received from teachers who have used earlier 
editions. 

. 


JUDD, J.O. Ezercises in English for Foreign Students. 

Pp. vii+152. Longmans, Green and Co., New York 
11. 1950. 80 cents. 
Written by a lecturer in the School of Romance Languages, 
The Polytechnic, London, this is the second edition of a 
book that has been compiled with great patience and care 
as a supplement to the formal grammar and work of a 
class in Fnglish for foreign students. 


e 
MILLER, JAMES GRIER (Editor). Experiments in 
Social Process: A Symposium on Social Psychology. 
Pp. ix+ 205. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
18. 1950. $3.00. 
Embraces representative samples of the most recent work 





in the field of social psychology as reported by a group of 
well-known social psy logists at the University of Chi- 
eago, including a dis n between the psychologists and 
a nuclear physicist of haller a) atomic bomb to 


the social scientist. 


MORLAN, ROBERT L. Intergqovernmental Relations 
in Education. Pop. xi+219. Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions in the United States Research Monograph No. 3. 
Planographed. University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. 1950, 


® 
‘‘The Outlook for Women in Dieteties.’’ Pp. vii + 80. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 234-1, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Home Economies Occupation 
Series. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. 1950. 25 cents. 





a — y - - . eo ae = 
288 SCHOOL AND SOCIETY Vou. 72, No. 1871 
‘<The \ y »n in Social Case Work in a A survey of women in positions of responsibility in selected 

“* Be ype Md A ape r a al Bulletin of the fields of business and industry and in specified areas, 

wwiedica oe ing. p- 1 tol. ) /] < 

Women’s Bureau No. 235-1, U. 8. Department of e 

Labor. Social Work Series. Government Printing , —" F 

Office Washington 25. D ay 1950 o5 conte © ZOOK, GEORGE F. ‘‘The President’s Annual Report.’? 

ie eittiee sie ae tala iat The Educational Record, Vol. XXXI, No. 3. Pp. 183- 

349. American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
— ; ve Place, Washington 6, D. C. 1950. 75 cents. 
Research Is Learning. Pp. v=. Illustrated. _ Engine r- The 16th and last report of the retiring president of the 

ing College Research Council, the State University of ACE is not only an accounting of the work of the year 
lowa, Iowa City 1950 Free covered but also a summary of the accomplishments of the 
aes Capris he ol tal dt : rit te to the Engineering Col- council to date. The number also contains interesting and 
oe gg occ: Mik yee } ty uM Ing “ nett hoses Can important papers by James B. Conant, Harold Benjamin, 
ee Charles E. Odegaard, Detlev W. Bronk, Walter Johnson’ 
riage OY, Mass. and Edward R. Murrow. 

° 





STEIDLE, EDWARD. Mineral Industries Education. 


xv +252. The Pennsylvania State College, State Col- M UTUAL FU N DS 


lege, Pa. 1950. 
A 20-year report of the college’s School of Mineral Indus For Teachers and other professional 


tries, written by the dean and sponsored by 135 alumni of 
the school. men and women 


" We offer the advice and assistance of trained 

STEPHENSON, HAROLD H. Internship in Prepara- representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 

tion of Secondary-School Teachers. Pp. 36. Bureau ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 
of Educational Research and Service, College of Edu- needs. 

cation, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 1950. 


50 cents. 5 P 
Lists numerous and worth-while points relative to estab- Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


is gz and fostering ¢ gram of internship in the public 
cana “Saumery as Wa p Bocrte ce ey Gagnoky. KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO. 


schools. 
* 200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Confidential service 











TALBOTT, FORREST. Jntergovernmental Relations 
and the Courts. Pp. xi+148. Intergovernmental Re- 
lations in the United States Research Monograph No. 
1. Planographed. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 1950. 


(TIAA) 




















VERHAALEN, ROMAN J. Legislation and Higher 
Education. Pp. 29. Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, College of Education, University of Wyo- Founded in 1918 by 
ming, Laramie, Wyo. 1950. 50 cents. “ ‘ 

A condensation of Dr. Verhaalen’s doctoral dissertation Carnegie Corporation of New York 
that makes an analysis of prevailing administrative prac- 
tice and includes a discussion of the laws and by-laws 

affecting the government of public institutions of higher to 


learning. . 
pool the funding of 
VILES, NELSON E. ‘‘School Buildings: Remodeling, college retirement plans 
Rehabilitation, Modernization, Repair.’’ Pp. v +37. 
an 9 4 offers 
Bulletin 1950, No. 17. Office of Education, FSA. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


1950. 20 cents. Individual Life Insurance 


e 
e - 
WEINEL, HEINRICH, AND CONRAD HENRY Collective Life Insurance 
MOEHLMAN. Sayings of Jesus. Pp. xii+95. Book- e 
man Associates, Inc., New York 4. 1950. $1.00. Annuity Contracts 
The third edition of the collection of sayings that was 
used originally as the basis of Dr. Moehlman’s lectures on 


» histor f Christianity in : r of insti a, 
including the University” of, Rochester and ‘the University TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
of Chicago. “irst published in 1928. 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


» 

‘*Women in Higher-Level Positions.’’ Pp. iv+86. Bul- eapanheatgeabtnbiamainnadntie matted 

letin of the Women’s Bureau No. 236, U. 8. Depart- 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 

ment of Labor. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1950. 25 cents. 
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